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(Maximilian the First.) 


THE ROMER AT FRANKFURT.—No. IV. 


Maximtnian the First was the son of the Emperor 
Frederic III., and was born at Neustadt, near Vienna, 
on Maundy Thursday (March 22nd), in the year 1459. 
Though his father Frederic reigned for half a century, 
his reiga was not a glorious one, and his most success- 
ful effort was the procuring of the marriage of his son 
with Mary, daughter of Charles the Rash, and heiress 
to the vast dominions of the ducal house of Burgundy, 
by which means Franche Comté, Alsace, the Nether- 
lands, Artois, in short all her father’s territories with 
the exception of Burgundy Proper, which was annexed 
to France, were united to the estates of the House of 
Austria. It was on the occasion of this marriage, A.p. 
1447, that Frederic bestowed on his son Maximilian the 
title of Archduke of Austria, which his successors have 
borne ever since. Frederic died in 1493, and Maxi- 
milian succeeded him in the Austrian dominions as 
well as on the imperial throne, having been elected 
King of the Romans in his father’s life-time. Indeed, 
from this time down to the dissolution of the German 
og in our own days the imperial dignity may be 
said to have become hereditary in the House of Aus- 
tria. The reign of Maximilian was an important one 
both to Germany and to the Austrian dominions. He 
consolidated both the power of his house and that of 
the empire. He was the reformer of the public law of 
vermany, and the creator of German military disci- 
pline, being the first to establish a standing army, 
with infantry, cavalry, and artillery, divided into regi- 
ments and subdivided into companies. He secured 
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the reversion of Hungary and Bohemia to his posterity 
by a double marriage of the Archduchess Maria, his 
grand-daughter, with Ludovic, son of Ladislaus, and of 
Anna, sister of Ludovic, with his grandson Ferdinand. 
His own son Philip was married to Joanna, heiress of 
Castileand of Aragon. Maximilian died in 1519, and 
was succeeded on the imperial throne by his grandson 
Charles V., under whom the House of Habsburg 
attained the climax of its glory. 

The personal traits of character in Maximilian were 
marked, and made him popular. He was a bold and 
adventurous hunter ; one of his adventures in the moun- 
tains of the Tyrol is thus told in Murray’s ‘ Hand-book of 
Southern Germany :'—* The Emperor Maximilian, led 
away on one occasion in pursuit of a chamois among the 
rocks above [the shelf now known as the Martins- 
wand], by ill-luck missed his footing, and rolling 
headlong to the verge of the precipice, was just able to 
arrest himself, when on the brink of destruction, by 
clinging with his head downwards to a ledge of rock, 
in a spot where he could neither move up nor down, 
and where to all appearance no one could approach 
him.’ He was perceived from below in this perilous 
position, and as his death was deemed inevitable, 
prayers were offered up at the foot of the rock by the 
Abbot of Witlau, as though for a person in arti 
mortis. The Emperor, finding his strength failing him, 
had given himself up for lost, and recommended his 
soul to Heaven, when a loud halloo near at hand ar- 
rested his attention. A bold and intrepid hunter 
named Zips, who had been driven to the mountains 
to avoid imprisonment for poaching, had, without 
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knowing what had happened, also been drawn to the 
spot, in clambering after a chamois. Sarprised to 
find a human being thus suspended between earth and 
sky, he uttered the cry which attracted Maximilian’s 
attention. Finding the perilous nature of the case, 
he was in a few minutes at the Emperor’s side, and 
binding on his feet his own crampons, and extending 
to him his sinewy arm, he succeeded with difficulty in 
guiding him up the face of the precipice along ledges 
where toappearance even the chamois could not have 
found footing, and thus rescued him from a situation 
of such hopeless peril that the common people even 
now attribute his escape to the miraculous interpo- 
sition of an angel. The spot where this occurred, now 
hollowed out into a cave in the face of the rock, is 
marked by a crucifix, which, though eighteen feet 
high, is so far above the high road that it is barely 
visible from thence, It is now rendered accessible 
by a steep and rather difficult path, and may be 
reached in about half an hour's walk from Zirl. 
The cave is seven hundred and fifty feet- above 
the river, and the precipice is so vertical that.a 
plumb-line might be dropped from it into the high 
road below. It is traditionally stated that Maximilian 
rewarded the huntsman with the tide of Count Hol- 
Jooer von Hohenfelsen, in token of his gratitude, and 
in reference to the exclamation uttered by him which 
had sounded so welcome to the emperor's ears as an- 
nouncing that relief was at hand. By the Emperor's 
pension list, still in existence, it appears that a sum of 
sixteen florins was annually paid to one Zyps of Zir!.”’ 
He was also a chivalrous knight, and a lover and 
patroniser of the arts and literature. One of the most 
extensive works of Albert Durer is the ‘Triumphs of 
Maximilian ; it is devoted to the events of his life, and 
his appellation of “ theuerdank,” one who thinks high 
things, shows the estimation in which he was held,— 
perhaps better than a more Jaboured memorial. 

In form he was tall and slender, but well-knit and 
on and possessing great muscular strength; 
beautiful yellow hair fell about his face, the marked 
features of which were softened by an expression of 
serenity and kindness. During the celebrated Diet of 
Worms. in 1495, a French knight, named Claude du 
Barre, made his appearance, and challenged the Ger- 
mans to single combat. As no one would venture to 
accept the challenge on account of his widely-celebrated 
strength, Maximilian himself, concealing his name, en- 
tered the lists, vanquished the Frenchman after an 
arduous conflict, and thus saved the honour of the 
German knighthood. It is immediately after this vic- 
tory that the artist, Alfred Rethel, has painted the 
portrait represented above. In joyous pride Maxi- 
milian tramples upon the broken spear and the lily- 
decorated shield of his adversary ; the crown of victory 
in his hand, his cheeks yet glowing from ‘he fatigue of 
his exertions. The proud and lofty bearing, the 
decided features, happily express the noble, warlike 
nature of this emperor. An earnest seriousness is 
depicted in them; a cheerful serenity joined with a 
just doubt as to the success of his bold undertakings. 
In the background of the picture the extent of his 

ominions, or rather of his pretensions, is shown by 
the heraldic bearings with which the cloth covering 
the lists of the tournament is decorated. The eagle of 
Austria is associated with the lion of Habsburg; the 
cross of Hungary with the cross-beams of Flanders; 
and the shields are united by the chain of the order of 
the Golden Fleece, the symbol of the proud Burgun- 
dian dukedom. By a poetical licence a little bit of 
Tyrolean landscape, perhaps the Martinswand, is also 
seen pagepe the lists of Worms in the painting, which 
is not shown in our engraving. 
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THE WINE DISTRICTS OF THE LEVANT. 


Tus peninsula of Greece, and the islands contiguous 
to it, have a beauty of climate which fits them for the 
growth of the grape; and we accordingly find that 
from the earliest times to the present wine has been 
made there ; though the means scarcely exist for deter- 
mining whether the system of operations then adopted 
was analogous to that of modern times. 

The island of Cyprus is one of the most distinguished 
spots in the Levant for its wines. The vines are there 
cultivated on hills covered with stones or flints, and 
with a blackish earth mixed with ochreous veins. The 
vines, according to Mr. Redding’s account, are planted 
in. equidistant rows in the rainy season, or about 
November... Young vines are in some spots planted 
in trenches three feet deep, in which thyme-plants 
grow, or have been planted to sielter them in the wet 
season, and. to preserve the earth about them. The 
plants are put into the ground with a ladder-shaped 
instrument of two staves, to receive the foot that forces 
it down. The plant. is sunk to the depth of about 
eighteen inches; a little water is poured in on the 
rooi, and the opening is filled up. In some instances 
no trench is made except a hollow round the plant, 
excavated to prevent the grapes from touching the 
ground and rotting, and which is further beneficial by 
retaining water or moisture. No trees are allowed 
near the, vines, and the surface is well weeded. The 
vines grow thick in the stem, but are not more than 
three fect high. They are. pruned in February and 
March ; two shoots are Jeft in each plant, and two buds 
on each shoot; or if three shoots are left, only one bud 
is reserved on each. No props are used, but the vines 
are allowed to hang down, in order that.they may re- 
ceive the heat reflected from the surface of the ground, 
as well as the direct heat of the sun. A ‘few grapes 
only are borne on each plant, but these are plump and 
fine ; they hang by long stems, and are of a rich purple 
colour, with a reddish-green pulp. 

The gathering of these grapes, and the preparation 
of them for the wine-manufacture, are carefully con- 
ducted. The vintage lasts six weeks, commencing 
about the third week in August; the grapes for the 
inferior kinds of wine being gathered first. When 
collected, the grapes are placed on covered floors 
called punsi, and spread out with care to the depth of 
eightcen inches, We they remain till the seéds begin 
to drop from them, ‘They are then taken up in shovels 
and carricd into rooms paved with marble or covered 
with a cement equally hard and durable, inclined a 
little to one side. They are there bruised with a flat 
mallet, and squeezed three or four times under small 
presses called patitiri ; the thick expressed juice flow- 
ing into a vessel placed at the lower side. of the floor, 
which, as it fills, is emptied into small vases, and con- 
veyed into baked earthen vessels shaped something 
like the amphore of the ancients. 

Then commences the process of converting this ex- 
pressed juice into wine. The conical vessels are half 
buried in the earth; and the wine is left to fermeut, in 
them about six weeks. At the expiration of this 
period, the vessels are shut up close with covers of 
baked earth, and the wine is observed to be much 
lighter in colour than before. These fermenting 
vessels are of curious formation. As soon as they 
come from the potter’s furnace the vessels are coated 
internally, either with pitch, or with a boiling liquid 
composed of turpentine and pitch, mixed with vine- 
ashes, goats'-hair, and fine sand: this coating effectually 
closes the pores of the earthenware aud neutralizes its 
bibulous qualitics, 

There is a district in Cyprus which once belonged 
to the Commendaria or Commandery of the Knights 
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Templars and the Knights of Malta, and which pro- 
duces wine of high excellence; and though the system 
is swept away which gave rise to the name, yet the 
wine of this district is still called the wine of the Com- 
mandery. These Commandery wines are made in 
August and September, from grapes of a red colour. 
As soon as it is made, it is put into earthen vessels 
such as have just been described ; and after being kept 
in these for a year, its hue is found to be changed from 
red to yellowish. It fines itself by age, so that at 
eight or ten years old it is nearly of the same hue 
as the sweet wines of southern Europe. The dregs 
deposited by it are very thick, and are supposed to 
facilitate the fining. hen the wine is brought from 
the country into the towns it is placed in casks con- 
taining dregs, where it remains another year. 

Mr. Redding states that one very remarkable cir- 
cumsiance attached to the wine of Cyprus is the value 
of the lees, they are always exported with the wine if 
possible. Before bottling, a month or two of rest 
must be given to the cask, that they may subside. 
They settle with greater difficulty abroad than in their 
native island. The cask must be pierced above the 
dregs, and the wine will come off limpid, but this 
should only be done for bottling. The wine deposits no 
tartar on the cask, but the dregs or lees are sometimes 
a mixture in colour of black, red, and yellow, of the 
consistence of paste, but generalty of the hue of Spanish 
snuff, The wine being poured upon them, they rise, 
clarify it, and, subside. Casks with the lees sell for 
four times the price of those without, and hence 
wines that are adulterated by colouring, or with 
any other object, do not produce lees, and lose their 
strength. 

The wine of Cyprus is sold at the vineyards by the 
load, consisting of sixteen jars, holding about five 
Florence bottles each. There is a curious regulation 
whereby the vender must warrant the wine until the 
middle of August next following the vintage, whether 
it remains in his own possession or in that of the 
buyer: if not found good at the end of this time, it is 
returned ; if the contrary, it is deemed a satisfactory 
proof of its goodness. 

The Commandery wines are said to average about 
ten thousand jars each vintage. The Venetians have 
for a long time been large purchasers of this wine ; 
and itis also exported to other parts of Italy, and to 
Holland and France. The-exported wines are gene- 
rally less than ten years old; and those retained for 
home consumption are seldom kept to the age of 
twenty years. The wines of an inferior quality pro- 
duced in the island are generally drunk by the inha- 
bitants. The best of them bear some resemblance to 
Provence wine, and they grow yellow by age; but, 
from the way in which they are prepared, they imbibe 
a very unpleasant pitchy flavour. There is a very 
sweet wine also made in the island, which is at first 
nearly white, but acquires a redness and body by age. 

The arrangements in the other islands of the Archi- 
pelago are more or less analogous to those observable 
in Cyprus. Dr. Henderson remarks, “Throughout 
nearly the whole of Greece the soil is highly favour- 
able to the vine. On the Continent the extensive 
ranges of mountains which intersect the country are 
chiefly calcareous. In those islands which have been 
celebrated for their general fertility and the supe- 
rivrity of their wines, as Scio, Tenedos, Candia, Zante, 
&c., similar strata occur ; in others, where the growtlis 
are of equal repute, as Lesbos, Naxos, and Santorini 
(the Thera of the ancients), the rocks are of volcanic 
origin. The variety of climate and choice exposures, 
which the elevated grounds present, serves to diversify 
to an infinite degrce the quality of the wines obtained.” 

The general character of the processes adopted in 
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the Greek islands is described to be as follows :—The 
vines are cut near the root and allowed to extend their 
branches laterally ; and the general management of the 
growth is such as might ensure a good vintage. But 
the vintage processes are far in arrear as respects care 
and cleanliness. The grapes-for the most part are 
gathered indiscriminately and thrown into an open 
cistern, where they are exposed to the full influence 
of the atmosphere ; and, as they are often half-dried 
before they are trodden, a quantity of water is added 
to them, in order to facilitate the fermentation. Salt, 
baked gypsum, and lime are used, to correct the sweet- 
ness of the liquid; and a portion of resin is commonly 
introduced, to imitate the pungency of old wine. In 
some places the product of the fermentation is col- 
lected in skins smeared with tar, which impart a dis- 
agreeable flavour, and render it unfit for use until it 
has been mellowed by long keeping; but the poverty 
of the farmers will seldom allow them to adopt the 
a ond means for preserving their wines. Hence it 
appens that the lighter growths often turn entirely 
acid in the course of a few months after the vintage; 
and only the stronger kinds will keep beyond the year. 
In those situations, however, which have been favoured 
by commerce, and where subterraneous cellars have 
been formed, wines of considerable age may be occa- 
sionally met with. 

The arrangements for the vintage among the pea- 
sants of the islands, in the time of Tournefort, are thus 
described by that traveller :—* Every private man has 
in his vineyard a sort of cistern, of what dimensions 
he thinks fit; it is made square, well walled, and 
cemented with brick-mortar, open at top. In this 
they stamp the grapes,- after letting them lie two or 
three days to dry; as fast as the must runs out at a 
certain hole of communication into a basin placed 
below the cistern, they pour it into leathern budgets 
and carry it to tun, where they empty it into casks of 
wood, or large earthern jars, buried up to the neck in 
the ground. In these vessels the new wine works as it 
may: they throw into it three or four handfuls of white 
lime-plaster, with the addition, now and then, of a 
fourth part of fresh or salt water. After the lime has 
sufficiently worked, they stop up the vessels with plas- 
ter.” He describes the wine-making system of Scio, 
one of these islands, as commencing with the drying of 
the grapes in the sun-for seven or eight days. “ After 
this they press them, and then let them stand in tubs 
to work, the cellar being all the while close sbut. 
When they would make the best wine, they mix among 
the black grapes a sort of white one, which sinells like 
a peach-kernel; but in preparing nectar, so called 
even to this day, they make use of another kind of 
grape, somewhat styptic, which renders it difficult to 
swa!low.” 


Estates in India.—The whole face of India is parcelled out 
into estates of villages. The village communities are composed 
of those who hold aud cultivate the land, the established village 
servants, priest, blacksmith, carpenter, accountant, washerman, 
basket-maker (whose wife is ex officio the midwife of the little 
village community), potter, watchman, barber, shoemaker, &e. 
To these may be added the little banker, or agricultural 
capitalist, the shopkeeper, the brazier, the confectioner, the iron- 
monger, the weaver, the dyer, the astronomer or astrologer, who 
poiuts:out to the people the lucky day for every earthly wnder- 
taking and the prescribed time for all religious ceremonies and 
observances. In some villages the whole of the lands are par- 
celled out among cultivating proprietors, and are liable to eter- 
nal subdivision by the Jaw oP inheritance which gives to each 
son the same share. In others, the whole of the lands are par- 
celled out among cultivators, who hold them on a specific lease 
for limited periods, from a proprietor who holds’ the whole col- 
lectively under government, at a rate of rent fixed either per- 
maneutly or for limited periods.— Recollections of India by Lt. 
Col. Sleeman. amen 
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(Procession of the Skimmington.} 


HU DIBRAS.—No. IX. 


Tax Second Canto of the Second Part most onkingy 
and ingeniously satirises the practice, of which 
parties at the period of the Poem accused each other, 
and indeed with too much reason, of equivocation, and 
which Butler most unsparingly attributes alike to the 
Presbyterians and the Independents ; while they, as is 
well known, recriminated—accusing, if not convicting, 
even the Sovereign of adopting the convenient doctrine 
of Hudibras, that 
“ He that im an oath makes it, 
Not he that for convenience takes it,” 


as exemplified in his negotiations with them; and 
churchmen and dissenters alike agreeing in condemn- 
ing the Roman Catholics, particularly the Jesuits, 
for its constant practice. 
The thoughts of the promised infliction of the whip- 
ping had scarcely suffered the Knight to sleep; but at 
ength, when 
“The sun had long since in the 

Of Thetis taken out his nap, af 

When, like a lobster boil'd, thé morn 

From black to red began to turn,” 


Hudibras rubs his eyes, leaves his couch, and com-'| 


mences a long discussion with the Squire as to the 
means of satisfactorily evading the castigation. Al- 





though the Squire appears willing to assist his master 
in devising tricks to break his oata, the reasons of the 
two are most ingeniously varied. They are in fact 
both disputants against the generally received opinions 
of the world. And the poet observes, in beginning 
the Canto— 


“Tis how some men’s tempers suit 
(Like bawd and brandy) with dispute, 
That for their own opinions stand fast 
Only to have them claw'd and canvast ; 
That keep their consciences in cases, 

As fidlers do their crowds and bases ; 
Ne’er to be us’d but when they ‘re bent 
To play a fit for argument : 
true and false, unjust and just, 
Of no use but to be discust ; 
ispute and set a x, 
Lite a strait boot Lemay the stocks, 
And stretch it more unmercifully 
Then Helmont, Montaigne, White, or Lully. 
So th’ ancient Stoics in their 
With fierce di maintain’d their church, 
Beat out their brains in fight and study, 
To prove that virtue is a body ; 
That Bonnm is an animal 
Made good with stout polemic braw! : 
In which, some hundreds on the place 
Were slain outright, and many a face 
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Retrench’d of vose, and eyes, and beard, 
To maintain what their sect averr'd. 

All which the Knight and Squire in wrath 
Had like t’ have suffer'd for their faith, 
Each striving to make good his own, 

As by the sequel shall be shown,” 


In his ‘ Characters,’ where he was not, as in his Poem, 
led to give any tone of party feeling, Butler has given 
a more general description of the ‘ Disputant,’ which it 
may not be uninteresting to compare :— 


‘A disputant is a holder of arguments, and wagers too, when 
he cannot make them good. He takes naturally to controversy, 
like fishes in India that are said to have worms in their heads, 
and swim always against the stream. The greatest mastery of 
his art consists in turning and winding the state of the question, 
by which means he can easily défeat whatsoever has been said 
by his adversary, though excellently to the purpose, like a 
bowler that knocks away the jack when he sees another man’s 
bowl lie nearer to it than his own. Another of his faculties is 
with a multitude of words to render what-he says so difficult to 
be recollected, that his adversary may not easily know what he 
means, and consequently not understand what to answer, to 
which he secretly reserves an advantage to reply by interpreting 
what he said before otherwise than he at first intended it, ac- 
cording as he finds it serve his purpose to evade whatsoever shall 
be objected. Next to this, to pretend not to u , or mis- 
interprets, what his antagonist says, though plain enough, only to 
divert him-from the purpose; ‘and totakc océasion from his expo- 
sition of what hé said to start new cavils on the bye,and run quite 
away frona the question: but when he finds himself pressed home 
and beaten from all ‘his ds, to amuse the foe with some sense- 
less distinetion, like a blow, that never hits where ’tis 
aimed, but while itis minded makes way for some other trick that 
may pass. But that whieh renders him invincible is abundance 
of confidence and words, Which are bis offensive and defensive 
arms; for a brazen face isa natural helmet or beaver, and he 
that has store of words meeds not surrender for want of ammuni- 
tion—no matter for reason and sense, that go for no more in dis- 
putations than the ce of a cause does in war, which is under- 
stood but by few, and commonly regarded by none. For the 
custom of disputants is notso much to destroy one another's 
reason, as to cavil at the manner of expressing it, right or wrong ; 
for they believe Dolus an Virtus, &c. ought to be allowed in 
controversy as war, and he that gets the victory on any terms 
whatsoever, deserves it, anrl gets it honourably, He and his op- 
ponent are like two false lute-strings, that will never stand in 
tune to one another; or like two tennis-players, whose greatest 
skill consists in avoiding one another's strokes.” 
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The dispute of the Knight and the Squire extends to 
nearly five hundred lines, the conclusion which is come 
to being that a lie or a substitute may be justifiably 
used. “But when, in imitation of Don Quixote and 
Sancho, Hudibras desires Ralpho to be the substitute, 
he flatly refuses, and as the Knight threatens to com- 
pel him, the Squire commences to draw his sword, 
when they are alarmed by a sudden noise, which causes 
them to pause awhile :— 


“ And now the cause of all their fear 
By slow degrees approach'd so near, 
They might distinguish diffrent noise 
Of horns, and pans, and dogs, and boys, 
And kettle-drums, whose sullen dub 
Sounds like the hooping of a tub, 
But when the sight appear'd in view, 
They found it was an antique show ; 
A triumph, that for pomp and state 
Did proudest Romans emulate : 
For as the aldermen of Rome 
Their foes at training overcome, 
Aud not enlarging territory, 
(As some mistaken write in story) 
Being mounted in their best array, 
Upon a car, and who but they ? 
And follow’ with a world of tall-lads, 
That ‘merry ditties trol!’d, aud ballads, 
Did ride with many a Good-morrew, 
Crying, Hey for our town, through the borough ; 
So when this triampli drew so nigh, 
They might particulars descry, 
They never saw two things so pat, 
In all respects, as this and that. 
First, he that Donn cavalcade, 
Wore a sow-gelder’s flageolet, 
On which he blew as strong a levet, 
As well-feed lawyer on his breviate ; 
When over one another’s heads 
They charge (three ranks at once) like Sweeus. 
Next pans, and kettles of all keys, 
From trebles down to double base. 


And after them, upon a 
That might pass for t a forekand stag, 
A cornet rode, and on his staff 


A smock display'd did proudly wave : 
Then bagpipes of the loudest drones, 
With snuffling broken-winded tones, 





[éscape of Hudibras and Ralpho.), 
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Whose blasts of air iu pockets shut, 
Sound filthier than from the gut, 

And made a viler noise than swine 

In windy weather when they whine. 

Next one upon a pair of panniers, 

Full fraught with that which for good manners 
Shall here be nameless, mixt with grain, 
Which he dispens'’d amongst the swains, 
And busily upon the crowd 

At random round about bestow’d. _ 

Then mounted on a horned horse, 

One bore a gauntlet and gilt spurs, 

Ty'd to the pummel of a long sword 

He held reverst, the point turn’d downward. 
Next after, ou a raw-bon'd steed, 

The conqu’ror’s standard-bearer rid, 

And bore aloft before the champiou 

A petticoat display'd, and rampant ; 
Near whom the Amazon triumphant 
Bestrid the beast, and on the rump on't 
Sat face to tail, and bum to bum, 

The warrior whilom overcome; 

Arm’d with a spindle and a distaff, 
Which as he rode she made him twist off : 
And when he loiter’d, o'er her shoulder ~ 
Chastis’d the reformado soldier. 

Before the dame, and round about, 
March’d whifflers, and staffiers on foot, 
With lackeys, grooms, valets and pages, 
In fit and proper equipages ; 

Of whom, some torches bore, some links, 
Before the proud virago-minx, 

That was both Madam and a Don, 

Like Nero’s Sporus, or Pope Joan; 

And at fit periods the whole rout 

Set up their throats with clam‘rous shout. 
The Knight transported, and the Squire, 
Put up their weapons and their ire ; 

And Hudibras, who us‘d to ponder, 

On such sights, with judicious wonder, 
Could hold no longer to ~~ 

His animadversious, for his heart.” 


As in the case of the bear-baiting, Hudibras declares 
the procession to be heathenish, antichristian, ethnick, 
idolatrous, and derogatory to the femate sex, and deter- 
mines, notwithstanding the exhortations and explana- 
tions of Ralph, to put itdown. Trusting, as usual, more 
to his eloquence than his arms, he proceeds, as then, 
to address the assemblage,—and dilating particularly 
on the partisan services of the women in the civil wars, 
with similar success to that which atiended his former 
efforts. Another part of the ceremony, adopted as a 
Lynch-law punishment for dominating wives, consisted 
in sweeping before the doors of those who were sus- 

ected of being in the same category, and is alluded to 

y Sir W. Scott in his ‘ Fortunes of Nigel.’ Our artist 
has admirably represented both the mock solemnity of 
the procession and the accompaniments of the escape. 


“ At that an egg let fly 
Hit him directly o’er the eye, 
And running down his cheek, besmear’d 
With orange-tawny slime his beard ; 
But beard and slime being of ove hue, 
The wound the less appear'd in view. , 
Then he that on the panniers rode 
Let fly on th’ other side a load ; 
And quickly charg'd again, gave fully 
In Ralpho's face another volley. 
The knight was startled with the smell, 
And for his sword began to feel : 
And Ralpho, smother’d with the stink, 
Grasp’d his; when one that bore a link, 
O' th’ sudden clapp'd his flaming cudgel, 
Like linstock, to the horse’s touch-hole ; 
And straight another with his flambeaux * 
Gave Ralpho’s o'er the eyes a damn‘d blow. 
The beasts began to kick and fling, 
And fore'd the rout to make a ring; 
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Thro’ which they quickly bréke their way, 
And brought them off from further, fray. 

And though disorder'd in retreat, 

Each of them stoutly kept his seat : 

For quitting both their swords aud reins, 

They grasp'd with all their strength the manes, 
And to avoid the foe's pursuit, 

With spurting put their cattle to 't; 

And till all four were out of wind, 

And danger too, ne'er look’d behind.” 


On recovering their breath they do not resume their 
quarrel, but Hudibras wrests the-occurrence into an 
omen of good fortune, and concludes— 

“ Vespasian being daub’d with dirt, 
Was destin'd to the empire for "t ; 
And from a scavenger did come 
To bea mighty prince in Rome: 
And why may not this foul address 
Presage in love the same success ¢ 
Then let us straight, to cleanse our wounds, 
Advauce in quest of nearest ponds ; 
Aud after (as we first design’d) 
Swear I've perform’d what she enjoin'd?” 





CHANGES IN THE OCCUPATIONS OF THE 
PEOPLE. 


In no one respect is the contrast as to what may be 
called the external circumstances ‘of , the . people so 
great between past and present times.as in the variety 
of the modes pursued in each in order. to obtain the 
means of subsistence. Some. facts in iJlustration of 
this pow may not be uninteresting, and the causes 
which have led to the great increase in the number of 
as aaa may at the same time be. briefly indi- 
cated. 

The population of England at the Conquest is su 
posed to have been about two millions, and this would 
give about six persons to one hundred acres of land, 
or thirty-eight to each square mile, which is about the 
proportion that now prevails in the state of Pennsyl- 
vamia. England was then, however, comparatively an 
old country. A thousand years had elapsed since the 
Romans had first landed on its shores; but Jarge tracts 
of country were still in a state of nature and required 
to be drained and cleared ; and for several centuries to 
come the strong hand and the stout arm of an increas- 
ing agricultural population were needed to accomplish 
this great task. 

Coming down to a period five centuries after the 
Conquest, we have a tolerably exact estimate of the 
population of England, which, in 1570, nearly the 
middle of the reign of Elizabeth, may be set down at 
3,737,000. ‘This gives about eleven persons to every 
one hundred acres of land. England, with its cities 
and towns, and its thousands of hamlets, had at this 
time exactly the same proportion of population per 
square mile (74) as Westmoreland, the most thinly 
peopled of all our counties at the present day. 

Two centuries later, in 1750, the population had in- 
creased to 6,000,000, being 120 to a square mile, or 
about eighteen persons to every one hundred acres, 
In 1750 the whole of England had about the same 
proportion of population per square mile as we now 
find in Cumberland, which, next to Westmoreland, is 
the most thinly populated of our counties. Lincoln- 
shire, which contains a larger proportion of persons 
engaged in agriculture than any other county, has 139 
persons to a square mile. This purely agricultural 
district would probably have had no larger a popula- 
tion than it contained three centuries ago, if the indus- 
try of its inhabitants had not been stimulated by the 
constant and increasing demand for its productions in 
the markets of Lancashire, Yorkshire, and London. 





So long as a great proportion of the people produced 
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chiefly for their ovrn consumption, and there was con- 
sequently Jittle exchange of productions, the popula- 
tion continued scanty. 

In 1841 the population of England was 14,995,138. 
This is very nearly an addition of nine millions 
(8,929,097) since 1750; and of above eleven millions | 
(11,257,297) since 1570. For the first five hundred | 
years after the Conquest the increase of oy meme 
was less than tt’/o millions; and for the one hundred 
and. eighty. years, preceding 1750 the addition to its 
numbers was about 2,230,000, or less than the increase 
from 1821 to 1841, which was 2,733,699.. The density 
of population has increased successively from abput 
38 per square mile at the period of the Norman Con- 
guest to 74 per square mile in 1570; and from 120 in 
1750 to 298 in 1841. In the great manufacturing 
county of Lancaster the population in 184] was 944 
per square mile, and_in the West Riding of Yorkshire 
448; being. 147 persons.to every one hundred acres in 
Lancashire, and 70-in the West Riding. Including all | 
the waste lands, the number of persons to each hun- 
dred acres in England is 63. 

This remarkable progress in the density of the popu- 
lation has beenaccompanied by changes of still higher 
interest in connection with the circumstances and cun- 
dition of the people, more particularly as respects the 
nature of their ovcupations. First we have a period 
in which the country possessed no articles-of-export ex- 
cépt its natural productions and raw materials—its tin, 
Jedd, wool, hides, and grain. A trade of this kind does | 
not admit of any great division of labour. The nature of | 
the home market was more likely to encourage diversity 
of occupations; but then the number of persons en- 
gaeed in each could not well be numerous while the 
producers were also to a considerable extent the con- 
sumers of the products which called forth their indus- 
try. The flax which a man grew on his own land was 
spun and woven into clothing by his own family for 
household use rather than for sale. The produce of 
his flock was in like manner converted into good rough 
warm clothing by household industry for family use ; 
and this was the position of the population generally. 
If the factories of Manchester or Leeds could have 
sprung up by magic they could not have produced a 
fabric so cheap as that which employed only time that 
would otherwise have been spent idly and unproduc- 
tively. A half-agricultura] half-manufacturing popu- 
lation cannot venture to abandon before its proper 
time the spinning and weaving of linen and woollen 
for household use, and it would be no less hazard- 
ous for a household to apply its whole energies to the 
spinning-wheel and the loom. The facilities for readily 
exchanging the products of the soil for linens and | 
woollens are as yet too limited to encourage the separa- | 
tion of the two branches of employment. It is a slow 
and gradual change by which a whole people can be 
made to exchange as well as to produce and consume, 
and so long as the famiiy union of agricultural and ma- 
nufacturing industry exists there can be no great home 
market, and traffic is necessarily carried on on a con- 
fined scale. Separate the two industries, and its ac- 
tivity is necessarily increased. The occupier of land 
must then enter the market as a buyer of cloth, and the | 
weaver must do the same in order to obtain corn or , 
flour. The principle of exchange, the essential ele- | 
tent of commerce, when once brought into pretty full 
operation, will more or less rapidly produce charges of 
the greatest importance. The necessify of going to | 
market and of a man selling all that he produces in 
order to buy all that he uses, is a stimulus which is 
felt in the improvement both of agriculture and manu- 
factures, and raises them from the rude state.in which 
they had previously existed. ‘The land is better culti- | 
tivated, and its increased productiveness is capable of | 
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supporting a larger number of non-agricultural con- 
sumers, and again the increase of their number still 
further aids the progress of agriculture, and fresh land 
is brought under the plough. When these mutually 
beneficial agencies once obtain their full play, the 
nation rapidly advances in prosperity. 

The next stage in this progressive course is the 
result of greater freedom of industry, the improve- 


| ment of roads, the construction of canals, the facilities 


afforded by banks for the employment of capital, and 
improved machinery. But it is when a vast export 
trade is opened in addition to the supply of the home 
market that the character of the national industry con- 
trasts most strikingly with its condition when manu- 
factures were in their cradle. The system of ex- 


| changes is now complete, and men no longer produce 


for their own consumption, but supply their wants by 
the exchange of industry for industry. In England at 
the present time, as Mr. Laing remarks, in his ‘ Notes 
of a Traveller,’ everything that man uses sets a-going 
three industries. ‘ Every pound weight of wool or 
cotton twist, every yard off cloth, sets in motion, first, 
an industry cr capital to grow it or bring it home 
from the grower; secondly, an industry or capital to 
manufacture it for use and to bring it to marke. for 
sale; and thirdly, an industry or capital to earn the 
means, by producing and selling its own. products, to 
buy it for wearing apparel.” ‘This state of things is 
not without its accompanying evil. When a great part 
of the population is detached from the soil and is no 
longer in the self-producing and self-consuming state, 
its welfare depends upon the power of exchanging the 


| products of its industry. .If this exchange cannot be 
| effected, destitution is the consequence. 


The movement of the national industry towards its 
present condition seems emphatically to have con- 
menced about the middle of the sixteenth century, that 
is, three hundred years ago. At that period the cor- 
porate towns vainly attempted to preserve their old 
privileges, and to repress the pees of the villages 
and hamlets in their vicinity. Vainly also did the legis- 
Jature at the same time exert themselves to prevent 
the breaking up of the old social system under which 
the population mainly lived by agriculture. It has 
taken three centuries to establish the preponderance 
in numbers of the classes engaged in trade, commerce, 
and manufactures. Whether the relative proportion 
of this class to those employed in agriculture will go 
on stijl augmenting, depends ina great degree upon 
the extension of foreign trade. 

If we had a census of the occupations of the people 
of England three or four centuries ago, with the num- 
ber of persons engaged in each, it would be not a little 
curious to contrast it with that taken in 1841. The 


| number of different trades in existence was, we know, 


very smal]. About the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury the trades exercised in Colchester, then ‘con- 
sidered the tenth town in England in point of num- 
bers, were the following :—Baker, barber, blacksmith, 
bowyer, brewer, butcher, carpenter, caster, cobbler, 
cook, dyer, fisherman, fuller, furrier, girdler, glass 

seller, glover, linen-draper, mercer and_ spice-seller, 
miller, mustard and vinegar seller, old clothes seller, 
saddler, tailor, tanner, tiler, weaver, wood-cutter, and 
wool-comber. . In 1841 the number of: occupations 
returned in the same borough, though no longer retain- 
ing its relative rank but by the increase of other places 
having become a fourth-rate town, was one hundred 
and forty-one instead of thirty. In 1377 Edward III. 
increased the number of trades which had the right of 
electing members of the common council of the city of 
London from thirty-two to forty-eight, and though this 
might not include.all the occupations then carried on, 
those which were excluded were not of much import- 
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ance. The number of different occupations in London, 
- in 9 = wh ve Sat ee 877. In 
reign 0 lizabeth num working persons 
both sexes and all ages would be about ore million 
and a half, and ‘they were pe esr Si ae the eens 
creations and combinations of and natural 
science which are enjoyed by: the seven millions of 
working persons returned in 1841] as being engaged 
in one or other sort of industry. 


OLD ENGLAND NOVELETS. 


‘ne design of this series of little novels, which are 
to form a part of ‘Knight's Weekly Volume for all 
Readers,’ is thus explained by the Editor :-—“'The 
writers of the ‘Old England Novelets’ will be content 
with the endeavour to bring out, illustrate, and render 
interesting the facts which make up ‘The History of 
the People.’ In this spirit, one author may attempt 
the working out of some plain occurrence of common 
life, so as to show the dependence even of the hum- 
blest po the course of public events, and far more 
upon the upholding of just principles of social inter- 
course. Another may select the more inviting task of 
seizing upon the romantic incidents and feelings of 
past times— . 
* Dreams that the soul of youth 
Ere fancy has been quelled ; 

Old of the monkish page, 

Traditions of the saint and sage, 

Tales that have the rime of 

And Chronicles of eld.'— FELLOW. 

But in whatever path the author walks, they will have 
one purpose—to advance the love of our country, and 
to assert the principles of benevolence and toleration, 
binding all ranks together in one feeling of common 
kindness and courtesy, which are more than ever 
essential to uphold and preserve ‘Old England.’” 





The first novelet is entitled ‘The Camp of , and: 
the ee of the commences four years after the 
battle of Hastings. e writer has assumed, to a cer- 


tain extent, “the character of one writing a legendary 
narrative about a century after the Norman conquest.” 

‘The Camp of Refuge is in the isle of Ely, which 
was then surrounded by fens and marshes. Hither 
resorted the Saxons who were most impatient of the 
Norman yoke, or who had been ousted from their 
lands by the followers of the Conqueror. The state of 
this part of the country is thus described :— 

“ We, the monks of Ely that now live (Henrico Secundo reg- 
nante), have witnessed sundry great changes in the Fen Country, 
and more changes be now contemplated; in sort that, in some 
future age men may find it hard to conceive, from that which 
they see in their day, the manner of country the Fen-country 
was when the Normans first came among us. Then, I wis, the 
isle of Ely was to all intents an inland island, being surrounded 
on every side by lakes, meres, and broad rivers, which became 
still broader in the season of rain, there being few artificial em- 
baukments to confine them, and few or no droves or cuts to 
carry off the increase of water towards the Wash and the sea. 
The isle had its name from Helig or Elig, a British name for the 
willow, which grew in great abundance in every part of it, and 
which formed in many parts low but almost impenetrable forests, 
with marshes and — under them, or within them. 
Within the compass of the waters, which marked the limits of 
the country, and isolated it from the neighbouring countries— 
whieh also from south to north, for the length of well nigh one 
hundred miles, and from east to west, for the breadth of well 
nigh forty miles, were a succession of inland islands, formed 
like Ely itseli—were numerous meres, marshes, rivers, and 
brooks. The whole isle was almost a dead fiat, with here and 
there an inconsiderable eminence standing up from it. These 
heights were often surrounded by water; and when the autumnal 
or the spring rains swelled the meres and streams, and covered 
the flats, they formed so many detached islets. Though sur- 
rounded and isolated, they were never covered by water ; there- 
fore it was upon these heights and knolls that men in all times 
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er crdnmetogn tread anys ww ee 
rp y tated doe dren in shallow water; 
and, save in the beds of ‘the rivers, and in some cf the meres, 
the waters were but shallow even in the season of rains. But if 


it was a miry, it was not altogether a hungry land. When the 
waters subsided, the and richest pasture sprung up in 
many parts of the and gave sustenance to innumerable 
herds, The soil everywhere rich and _pro- 
been draimed and secured 


the industry and ingenuity of the inhabitants with 
‘Roman conqverors, with amazing diffi- 


i 


culty, had driven.oneof their toads through the heart of 
the country; bat this noble causeway was an undeviating 
straight linewithout any branches or cross-roads springing from 


it ; and it was so flanked in wey whole extent by meres, 
pools, rivers, rivulets, swamps, and willow forests, that a move- 
ment 


R ceed uerors in 
of the causeway, embarked in boats and travelled like 
ves of the country. In all times it had been a land of 

n f Rome the ancient 
made a good stand after all the rest of 
ued. Again, when Rome was falling 
re had left the Britons 
assembled here in great 
numbers to resist the fierce Saxon invaders. Again, when the 

iled by the Danes and Norwegiaus, and the 
whole host of Scandiuavian rovers and pirates, the indwellers of 
the isle of Ely, after enj pan Seas oe ion from the havoc 


of war and invasion, bloody Dane, and maintained a 
long contest with him; and now, as at earlier periods, and as at 
phox pce petted El pars BR - fuge to many 
of the people of t country, other and more open 
parts of England, where it had not been found possible to resist 
the Danish ba The traditions of the ancient Britons 
had passed away with that ippy and extifict race; but the 


whole on ‘traditions, and stories 
of the daysof trouble when war raged over the isle, and the 
fierce Danes found their way up the rivers, which opened 
upon the sea, into the very heart of the ty. The saints 
and martyrs of the district were chiefly braye Saxons who 
ad fought the Danes in mauy battles, and who had fallen at 
last under the swords of the unconverted heathen; The miracles 
ht in the land of many waters were for the 
wrought at the tombs of these Saxon warriors. The 
} of — were blended with the legends and rites of 
religion. Every church had its patriot saint and martyr; in 
every religious house the monks related the prowess, and chanted 
daily requiems, and said frequent masses to the soul of some 
great Saxon warrior who had fallen in battle; or to some fair 
Saxon maid or matron, who had preferred torture and death to 
a union with a pagan; or to some Saxon queen or princess, 
who, long before the coming of the Danes, and at the first 
preaching of the gospel among the Saxons by Saint Augustine 
and his blessed followers, had renounced a throne and all the 
grandeurs and pleasures of the world, and all her riches (relictis 


i 


fortunis omnibus !), to devote herself to the service of heaven, to 


found a monastery, and to be herself the first lady abbess of the 
monastery she founded.” 


The Saxon hero of the tale is Hereward of Brunn, 
and he has a noble follower in Elfric his sword-bearer. 
Long years after Hereward had “made his peace” 
with the Conqueror, Hereward thus addresses Elfric : 
‘“‘ Elfric,” said Lord Hereward, “the great stream of 
our old Saxon blood is fast absorbing the less stream 
of Norman blood, and so will it continue to do. The 
children of Normans, being born in England and 
suckled by Saxon nurses, will cease to be Normans. 
All men love to keep that which they have gotten; 
and as our old Saxon - are far more free than 
of France, and give more security for life and goods, 
and oppose a stronger barrier to the tyranny of princes, 
the Normans that now live among us, or their sons 
that shall succeed them, will, for their own sakes, 
cling to our old laws, and help the chiefs and the 
great body of the English people to make the spirit 
of them to be enduring in the land.” 





